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LIVES OF CELEBRATED TRAVELLERS.* 


Upon Pallas, our author is severe to a degree of injustice, His 
first charge against him is, that he entered the service of Catherine 
the Second, not being her subject, but a native of Berlin. Pallas 
was bred a surgeon, but he was devoted to the study of natural 
history ; and in the year 1766, at the age of twenty-five, he pub- 
lished some zoological works by which he acquired considerable 
reputation, and several governments sought to avail themselves of 
his talents. 


* He would probably,’ says Mr St John, ‘ have given the prefer- 
ence to his own country, had he received from it the least encou- 
ragement ; but as too often happens, says M. Cuvier, it was at home 
that he was least respected. He therefore resolved to desert his 
country, and accept a place in the Academy of St Petersburg, 
which was offered him by Catherine the Second. Pallas’s private 
circumstances are nowhere, so far as I have been able to discover, 
properly explained. I know not therefore whether extreme poverty 
or vulgar cupidity determined him to take this step; but I cannot 
without pain contemplate men of abilities running about the world 
in search of wealth, ready to snatch at it from any hand, and no less 
ready, however base may be the donor, to repay the dishonourable 
obligation by despicable flattery. For this reason, in spite of the 
euland veneration with which I regard everything like genius, 


-which appears to be a spark of the divine nature fallen from heaven, 


I cannot help considering Pallas as a lecrned and ingenious slave, 
cringing at the feet of power, and willing to perform all things at 
its bidding.’ 

Now this appears to us a very extraordinary and gratuitous burst 
of indignation: here has Mr St John been giving us an abstract of 


‘the lives and travels of men of various countries, some of whom 


have had no other object than the accumulation of wealth; men 
who have not only accepted, but sought employment in the service 
of despots and tyrants, even out of Europe,—without uttering the 
slightest reproach or objection; and suddenly he breaks out in this 
vehement manner against a man whose object was knowledge, whose 
study was nature, and who accepted the offers of a sovereign noted 
for her encouragement of talent, because they were such as enabled 
him to pursue an object for which his means were not sufficient. As 
to the servile flattery of which he speaks, he gives no instance of 
it, nor do we remember, in such of the traveller’s works as we have 
read, anything that deserves to beso called. The service in which 
he was employed was a sufficiently inviting one, to a man of Pallas’s 
taste, to induce him to overlook the letter P, in which his native 
country had the advantage of Russia; and to prefer respect and 
assistance in a foreign land, to neglect in his own. It was no diplo- 
matic office in which he was employed; he was engaged in no 
political espionage; the employ was an honourable one, and one in 
which he was associated with other men of talent. The object was 
knowledge ; the knowledge of nature, animate and inanimate ; and 
the party consisted of seven astronomers and geometricians, five 
naturalists, and several pupils under their direction. One of the 
winor points to which they were requested to direct their attention, 
was the rearing of bees. The Russians contend for their honey 
with the bears :— 

* The road now entered an immense forest, in which the Russians, 
in imitation of the Bashkirs, kept great numbers of bee-hives, which 
were hollowed out in the trunks of large trees, about five or six 
fathoms from the ground. This is intended as one of the means of 


poovesting the hives against the bears; for which purpose they 
ikewise carefully cut off all the lower branches of the tree, and 


* Lives of Celebrated Travellers. By James Augustus St John, vol. 3 
(National Library, 13.) Colburn and Bentley. 





smooth every knot. However, as the bear is too able a climber to 
be thus discouraged, they, in addition to these common precautions, 
fix a kind of circle of sharp knives or scythes round the tree, a little 
below the hive, which either prevents the animal from ascending, or 
empales him when he would return. But there are some old bears 
too experienced to be thus caught, who strike out the spikes with 
their paws. Against these other means are resorted to. In the 
first place they fix a kind of catapult aloft on the tree, with a cord 
suspended, which, when the animal touches, an arrow is darted 
down with great vehemence, which transfixes him in the breast. 
Another method is to suspend a plank horizontally on some of the 
long branches by cords, in such a manner that it may be drawn at 
will before the mouth of the hive, to which it is fastened by a knot 
of pliable bark. Upon this plank the bear seats himself, in order 
to work at the hive. He then commences by loosening the knot, 
upon which the plank becomes what boys call a “ see-saw.” and the 
bear is either precipitated in a moment to the ground, where he is 
empaled upon sharp stakes fixed there for the purpose, or, if he 
does not fall, he is compelled to leap, or wait trembling on the plank 
until -he owner of the hive arrives, and shoots him at his ease.’ 


On their way, the travellers visited a small volcano, of which 
many persons then living remembered the first appearance, In a 
violent storm, a thunderbolt fell on a large pine tree, which took 
fire, burned rapidly to the very roots, kindled the mountain, and 
had thenceforward continued to burn. The neighbouring forests 
were wholly consumed by the conflagration, Our author loses no 
opportunity, or rather he forces opportunities, of quarrelling with 
this unfortunate traveller, who appears to excite his spleen in a 
remarkable manner. He writes like a person under the influence 
Pallas Jost one of his attendants, who died of 
scurvy, after an illness of five months. ‘ This event,’ says our 
author, ‘ which would have cost some men a tear, seems to have 
given no particular uneasiness to Pallas, who, leaving some of his 
people to inter the dead body, coolly continued his journey.’ What 
would Mr St John have Had him do? should he have turned back 
in consequence of the death of this man, or did his fault consist in 
not himself preparing his grave ? He next complains of the travel- 
ler’s mode of procuring game, because he despatched a number of 
subalterns to shoot it for him, and from them received an account 
of their habits. Where was the objection to this? the young 
men employed were his pupils; if all the party had kept to the 
same spot, the specimens must have been few in comparison with 
what would be procured by several persons taking different direc- 
tions; and it is clear that the naturalist placed no undue reliance 
upon his pupils, since he has a great reputation for the accuracy of 
his descriptions. His manner of travelling also offends his bio- 
grapher; who accuses him of being too careful of his person, 
and not being sufficiently bold in encountering dangers. But 
surely so long as there were lands to explore which were compa- 
ratively safe, it could not be necessary to his reputation to seleet 
the most barbarous. It is to be remembered, too, that he was by 
no means healthy. Mr St John admits that he did not spare labour, 
that he endured great fatigue, and returned to Petersburg at the age 
of thirty-three, with his head prematurely sprinkled with grey hairs. 
He tells us, too, that at the approach of old age, this man,—who 
had so little sensibility and such a servile avidity for wealth,—sold 
his estates at a very low rate, for the sake of returning to his own 
country and dying among the friends of his youth. Another objec- 
tion he makes, is to the monotony of Pallas’s account of his 
travels: and here, perhaps, there is some shew of justice. Pallas 
was not a lively writer (though Mr St John asserts that he was 
vain of his facility in writing); he has not the art of exciting the 
interest of his readers in his ordinary proceedings, and keeping the 
attention alive, as many of our travellers have done ; but then it is 
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tebe considered that his object was not so much the study of ina- 
nimate nature, and that the result of his observations in natéral 
history is but partially included in his travels. We must not ex- 
pect the same kind of excellence in every man of talent ; and we 
have no right, first to set aside those works to which he gave his 
chief attention, and by which he gained his reputation, and then 
object to the mediocrity of the remainder. The monotony to which 
Mr St John objects, irritates his patience, as he himself acknow- 
ledges, and his impatience renders him unjust; at the same time, 
his regard for truth does not admit of any suppression of facts ; and 
therefore he refutes himself as he goes, and makes evident, in every 
page, the source of his objections. It is rather remarkable that he 
bas afforded nearly as much space to this traveller, who so hardly 
tries his patience, as he has given to the much more voluminous 
writings of Clarke; by whom, by the bye, Pallas is mentioned with 
much kindness. We will quote the passage here :— 


* It is with him (Pallas) we now live, till the vessel is ready to | 
sail for Constantinople ; and how can I express his kindness to me! | 


he bas all the tenderness of a father to us both. Everything in his 


house he makes our own. He received me worn down with fatigue, | 


nd ill of a tertian fever. Mrs Pallas nursed me, and he cured me, 
and then loaded me with all sorts of presents, books, drawings, 


insects, plants, minerals, &c. The advantage of conversing with | 


stich a man is worth the whole journey from England, not consider- 
ing the excellent qualities of his heart. Here we are in quite an 


elegant English house; and if you knew the comfort of lying in a | 


clean bed, after passing months without taking off your clothes, in 


deserts and among savages, you would know the comfort we feel. | 


The vessel is at Kosloff, distant forty miles ; and when we le.-ve the 
Crimea, Mr and Mrs Pallas and their daughter, who has been mar- 
ried since we were in the house, to a general officer, go with us to 
Kosloff, and will dine with us on board the day we sail. They 
prepare all our provisions for the voyage.’ 


Notwithstanding the delicacy of his health, and the diseases that | 


he is suid to have contracted in his travels, and by a long residence in 
the Crimea, Pallas lived to the age of seventy. He died in his 
native place, on the 8th of September 1811. 

Carsten Niebuhr was‘a native of Hanover, where he was born, in 
the province of Friesland, March 17, 1733. His father, though in 
the rank of a peasant, was a small landed proprietor, and though 
his inberitance was small, it does not appear that the son, who was 
early left an orphan, was put to any regular employment. In the 
year 1760 he was employed by the Danish government to join a 
scientific expedition into Arabia. The proposal was made and 
accepted in the following abrupt manner :—* Have you a mind to 
go into Arabia ?—* Why not, if anybody will pay my expenses ?— 


*The King of Denmark will pay your expenses..—He had four | 


companions, who are described as a gluttonous and not very wise 
linguist, a skilful naturalist, a physician ignorant of his profession, 
and an artist ignorant of everything but his profession. While the 
vessel was in the port of Alexandria, some Turkish merchants, who 
had the curiousity to look through Nicbulr’s telescope while pointed 
towards the city, for the purpose of taking angles from Pompey’s 
pillar, were much alarmed at seeing a tower upside down :— 

* This gave occasion,’ says the traveller, ‘ to a rumour that I was 
come to Alexandria to turn the whole city topsy-turvy. The report 
reached the governor’s house. My janizary refused to accompany 
me when I took eut my instrument; and, as | then supposed that 
an European could pot venture to appear in an Eastern city without 
a janizary, Lrelinquished the idea of making any furthcr geometrical 
measurements there. On another occasion, when { was making an 
astronomical observation on the southern point of the Delta, a very 
cil and sensible peasant, from the village of Daraue, happened to 
be present.. As I wished to shew him something he had never seen 
before, I pointed the telescope of the quadrant towards his village ; 
on which he was extremely terrified at seeing all the houses upside 
down. He asked my servant what could be the cause of this. The 
man replied, that the government being extremely displeased with 
the inhabitants of that village, had sent me to overthrow it entirely. 
‘Fhe poor peasant was greatly afflicted, and entreated me to wait 


_ long enough for him to take his wife, his children, and his cow, to 
some place of safety. My servant assured him he had two hours 


good. He immediately ran home ; and as soon the sun had passed 
the meridian, I took my quadrant on board again.’ 


Adthough the traveller throws the burthen of this sharp jest upon 
his servant, he evidently connived at it; and we cannot cordially 
admire this return of civility,—and to a poor man, who might be put 
to serious trouble by it. It seems, by another anecdote related by 


Niebubr, that the Turks also are easily cajoled: too easily, one | 
* would imagine, to give zest to a hoax, unless, as in the pirate’s case, 
“attended with profit :— 


< A pasha, recently arrived in Egypt, happening to be encamped 





ies i 
on the banks of the river, his servants, aware of tHe ‘déxterity of 
thei®cSuntrymen, kept so strict a watch during the night, that they 
detd@ted one of the pirates, and brought him before the pasha, who 
thréatened to put him to death on the spot. The prisoner, how- 





| ever, entreated permission to shew the pasha one of the extraor- 


dinary tricks of his art, in the hope of thereby inducing him to 
spare his life. The permission was granted. The mau then took 
up the pasha’s garments, and whatever else be found in the tent, 
and having tied them up in a packet, as the Egyptians do when they 

(are about to swim across a river, made severai turns before the 

, company to amuse them. He then insensibly approached the Nile, 
and darting into the water like lightning, had already reached the 
opposite-shore, with the pasha’s garmeuts upon his head, before the 
Turks could get ready their muskets to fire at him.’ 


| 
| 
A merchant of the caravan with which Niebuhr travelled from 
Mousul to Aleppo, told him a story which we should suspect must 
have been quite after his own heart :— 


* He (the merchant) had one night encamped on the summit of a 
| steep hill, and for the greater security, had pitched his tent on the 
| edge of a precipice. He himself kept watch until midnight, when 
| he was relieved by his servant, who, as it would appear, seon fell 
asleep. On awaking about day-break, he observed a robber in the 
tent. He had already fastened the hook with which he meant to 
| perform his feat, in a bale of merchandize ; but sprang out of the 
tent upon perceiving he was discovered, still holding fast the cord 
| of the hook. The merchant, however, immediately detached the 
hook from the bale, and fastened it im the clothes of bis slumberiug 
| domestic, who, as the robber continued pulling violently at the cord, 
was soon roused. The robber pulled, the servant rolled along like 
a woolsack, and the master had the satisfaction of seeing him tuim- 
ble down to the bottom of the hill, that he might in future be some- 
what more careful of his master’s property.’ 


Uf the five travellers who set out together from Copenhagen, 
Niebuhr alone lived to return. His description of Arabia was pub- 
lished in 1772. He passed the latter years of his life in retirenicut, 
and died in 1815, at the age of 82. Lie is deserived by his son, the 
author of the Roman History, a: exceedimgiy venerable in bis 
appearance, and fondly cherishing the remembrance of his early 





i 


travels. ‘These travellers generally live to a good old age, notwith- 


standing their fatigues and exposure to the clements in various 
| climates. Action more than counteracts these evils. In any 
cases, too, they derive benefit from an abstinence forced upou thei 
by necessity. 
The remainder of the volume is too much crowded to give any 
tolerable idea of either the lives or travels of the cclebrated wen 
whose names it bears. We shal! therefore close this notice with a 
few detached extracts ; at the same time expressing our regret that 
the conclusion of so entertaining a work should answer so ill to its 
commencement. 


* An admirable custom prevails in this and every other part of 
Nubia: water-jars are placed under a low roof at short distances 
| by the road-side, where the traveller may always quench his thirst ; 
and every village pays a smal! monthly sum to some person to fill 

these jars morning and evening. The same thing is practised upon 
'a much larger scale in Upper Egypt.’— Travels of Burckhardt. 


Our countrymen might derive a useful hint trom this generous 
attention to the accommodation of strangers. 

That entertaining traveller Le Vaillant was an enthusiastic natu- 
ralist, equally zealous in his search after facts and specimeus. We 
will quete one or two passages illustrative of his perseverance in 
| the pursuit, and his ecstacy in the attainment of these objects :— 


‘The wood abounded with touracos, a species of bird of which 
| he had hitherto been able to procure no specimen, His first busi- 

ness therefore was, if possible, to possess Liniself of this bird; his 
| scientific ardour was kindled. He scoured the woods. The touraco 

presented itself before him, but its habits unfortunately inclining it 
| always to perch upon the loftiest trees, he could never succeed in 
| bringing it down. One afternoon, liowever, his eagerness increasing 

with his disappointments, he determined not to desist from the 
pursuit of his prey, and the bird, which appeared to delight in 
| mocking him, confined itself to short flights, flitting from tree to 
tree, until it had drawn him to a considerabie distance from his 
camp. Growing impatient at length, the traveller, though still 
believing the bird beyond the reach of his fowliug-piece, fired, and 
had the unexpected satisfaction of seeing it drop from the tree. 
His joy now knew no bounds. He ruasiied on to snatch up his 
prey, 


‘ 


Through bush, throagh briar,’ 

until bis hands and legs were dripping with blood; but when he 
came to the spot where the touraco should have beon, he could dis- 
cover nothing. He searched the surrounding thickets again -and 
-again: he proceeded further, he returned, he examined the same 


| Sot twenty times, he peeped into every bush, into every hole; his 
| labour was in vain. No touraco. “ I was,” says he, “in despair, 
ani the thick brushwood, and thorny shrubs, which had now 
covered even my very face with vlood, had irritated me in an indes- 
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cribable manner. _ Digthing. ges than the appearance of a_ lion or a 
tiger could at that moment hr ve-calmed my oe _ That a°wretehed 
bird, which, after so many wishes, and so much toil, [ had at Jength 
succeeded in bringing down, should after all escape me in so unac- 
countable a manner! T struck my fowling-piece against the earth, 
and stamped with passion, All at once the ground gave way under 
my feet ; I disappeared, and sunk with my arms in my hand, into a 
pit twelve feet deep. Astonishment, and the pain caused by the 
fall, now succe¢eded my rage. I saw myself in one of those covered 
pitfalls which the Moettentots construct for the taking of wild beasts, 
articularly the elephant. When I had recovered from my surprise, 
Yvegia to reflect upon the means of escaping, and congratulated 
myself that [ had not fallen upon the sharp stake fixed up at the 
bottom of the pit, to empale the wild animals, and that L found no 
company in the snare. But as it was every moment possible that | 
some might arrive, particularly during the night, should I bé com- | 
lled to remain there so long, my terrors quickly increased as 
darkness approached, and retarded the execution of the only plan I 
could imagine for extricating myself without assistance ; this was to | 
cut out a kind of steps with my sabre in the sides of this pit; but | 
this operation would be a tedious one. In this dilemma, the idea | 
of the only rational plan suggested itself; which was, to pick up 
and load my fusil, 1 did so, and fired shot after shot. It was pos- 
sible I might be heard by my attendants, I therefore listened from 
time to time with the most painful anxiety, and a palpitating heart, | 
in order to discover whether my signal had been heard. At last, | 
two shots re-echoed through the wood, and overwhelmed me with 
joy. I now continued firing at intervals, in order to guide my deli- | 
verers tothe spot, and ina short time they arrived, armed to the 
teeth, and full of uneasiness and alarm.” He was immediately | 
delivered from the elephant-trap; “but having incurred so much | 








cruelly deeeiyed. Early in the following month a party of soldiers, 
under the command of Captain Campbell of Glenlyon, entered the 
vale of Glencoe, under the pretext of levying hearth-money and 
other taxes; and when Macdonald enquired if his intention was 
friendly, the Captain assured him, on his honour, that it was so, 
Accordingly, during a fortnight, the unsuspecting inhabitants of the 
valley treated their visitors. with confidence and friendship ; but at 
length, on the 13th of February, after Macdonald and Campbell 
had spent the night at cards, and parted on terms of mutual civility, 
the signal was given, and the massacre began. Thirty-eight persons 
were murdered in their beds, among whom were the Laird himself 
and his guest, Macdonald of Achtrichatain, though the latter had 
made his submission three months previously, and had in his pocket 
the royal protection. The plan had been to destroy all the male 
population of Glencoe; but fortunately for some of them, the 
detachments did not all arrive in time to secure the passes, and 
about a hundred and fifty of the destined victims escaped, The 
houses were demolished, and the eastle seized by the assassins. 
The women and children, though not put to the sword, were 
turned out naked on a cold frosty night, and many of them were 
found starved to death in the morning. Smollett, in his History 
of England, ascribes this miserably barbarous transaction to the 
personal hatred of the Earl of Breadalbane, who is said to have 
concealed from the English goverament the knowledge of the sur- 
render of Macdonald. But whoever was the instigator of the mas- 


| sacre, he must have had credit at court sufficient to stifle enquiry, 


risk in searching for the touraco, he made it a point of honour not | a none eventually took place, and the sanguinary deed remains an 
to be baulked, and recommencing his scrutiny with the dogs that | indelible blot on the character of the Prince, who first authorized 
had arrived with his servants, found it jammed close under a small | it, and then screened the immediate contrivers from the punishment 


bush. He immediately seized upon his prey, and the pleasure of 
possessing this new and rare bird very quickly obliterated from his 
memory the trouble and daager whieh it had cost him.’ 

Upon another occasion, this determined naturalist, after many 
disappointments, and long pursuit, succeeded in killing a giraffe :-— 


© Who could have believed that a conquest like this would have | 


excited me to a transport almost approaching to madness? Pains, 
fatigues, cruel privations, uncertainty as to the future, disgust some- 


times as to the past,—all these recollections and feelings fled at the | 


sight of my new prey. I could not satisfy my desire to contem- 
plate it. 1 measured its enormous height; { looked from the ani- 
ial to the instrument which had destroyed it. I called and reealled 
my people about me. Although we had combated together the 
largest and most dangerous animals, it was T alone who had killed 
the giraffe. I was now able te add to the riches of natural history ; 
I was now able to destroy the romance which attached to this ani- 
mal, and to establish a truth. Bernfry alone was absent; but he 
came at last, walking at a slow pace, and holding his horse by the 
bridle. He had fallen from his seat, and injured his shoulder. | 
heard not what he said to me. IT saw not that he wanted assist- 
ance; I spoke to him only of my victory. He showed me his 
shoulder; { showed him my giraffe. I was intoxicated, and I 
should not bave thought even of ny own wounds.’ 

At one period Le Vaillant and his companions suffered much 
from want of water, which gave him an opportunity of observing a 
curious fact with regard to the animals he had with him. As he 
makes no distinction, we may suppose that he includes them al!,— 
dogs, horses, goats, and oxen :— 

* During these excessive droughts, it was curious. when a shower 


came on, to behold the contrivance of the animals: observing that 
whatever water fell upon the sands was innnediately absorbed and 


lost, while the quantity with which their own bodies were drenched | 


ran down in little thread-like streams over their sides, they drew 
near to each other, and by applying their mouths to those diminutive 
currents, thus succeeded in quenching their excruciating thirst.’ 


MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 


Avrer the revolution, William III published a proclamation, invit- | 


ing those Highlanders who had taken arms in favour of James II to 
submit to the new established government, cffering a complete and 
general amnesty to all who should claim it previously to the Ist of | 
January 1691, but threatening those who delayed beyond that | 
period with military execution. Mac Jan Macdonald, Laird of | 
Glencoe, accordingly, went to Fort William, on the 31st of December | 


| due to their perfidy. Gleacoe is said to have been the birth-place 


lof Ossian, the Gaelic bard; and the surrounding scenery is fre- 
| quently referred to in the poems published under his name,—From 


| the second Volume of Gorton’s excellent Topographical Dictionary, 
just published. 





| PME PLAY-GOER. 
| PLAY 


PANTOMIMES. 
| We think we observe in the composition of the audiences at the 





various theatres, an indieation that the termination of the holiday’s 
is approaching; the front rows of the boxes are getting to be occu- 
pied by more juvenile visitors, and in the other parts of the house 
| may be seen, like rosy fruit among trees, the glad faces of children, 
| in breathing expectation of their promised entertainment. The elder 


| 


| folks too appear all the better for being so accompanied, and as they 
| look downward and see the happy countenances they have brightened, 
| no doubt they do feel a positive accession to their own happiness. 
| As the Pantomimes are the principal baits which allure the juveniles, 
| we should like to see announced more nights expressly for them. 
| The tragedies, comedies, operas, &c. which precede the lighter fare, 
| are not, we guess, greatly relished, and they seem to watch each change 
| of scenery as they do at home the removes of fish, flesh, &c. which 
| for a time tantalize them by retarding the arrival of the wished-for 
»plum-pudding. The inferiority of modern pantomimes is a fact 
which, however true, they luckily do not know much about. In 
_ the days, or rather nights, when we saw other Goose, and feasted 
/on her golden eggs; when little boys were before our faces made 
| out of cabbages, turnips, carrots, and radishes, and after being so 
| made, suddenly became animated with warlike propensities, and 
| in boxing attitudes frightened Clowns from their proprieties, they, 
most of them, were not thought of: 
‘ Those delights they never knew, 
And therefore do not miss.’ 

On the contrary, they are content with the present dishes, and only 
wiah that they were served up earlier, that they might see them 


' with unaching eyes, and have more time to dcvour them. 





1690, offering to surrender to the Governor, of that fortress, when | * 
he was told that he must tender his subntission to the Civil Magis- | —— 
trate. He therefore proceeded with all possible speed to the county 
town of Inverary, and surrendered in form to the Sheriff, one day | 
of the prescribed period having elapsed. The Sheriff, however, | We have to announce, that in conformity to the wishes of nu- 
‘aecepted his submission, in consequence of his previous offer to the | merous Subscrebers, ALL ihe PAST as well as future 
Yovernor of Fort William; and Macdonald returned home in full numbers of the TATLER will be sold at the reduced 
confidence for the safety of himself and dependants, but he was price, ONE PENNY. 


NUTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
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A HANDSOME PRESENT to a 
at Allg, a 
ACAS WINE, con dozen or a 
or3 eee st We tirvaneat of the best quality shipped % 
this country, sent to any part of England, for a remittance of 
£10, or half the quantity, five guineas, cases, bottles, pack- 
ing, and every other expense incladed ; allowance 
made if delivered in any part of London; and if each articie 
sent be not of a most uality, the proprietor pledges 
himself to return the money, and to pay any 
pense incurred, Gentlemen and tamilies in the country, 
about laying down wines, will find this an economical mo 
of doing 80, as cases may be had at 5 guineas each, contain- 
in 6 bottles of aifferent qualities, as samples, mak’ a 
3 case, with every particular as to vintage, marks, 
shipper, &c, and so sealed and invoiced as to render a mistake 
as te identity impossible, Lists of cases of Win>s, of 6 dozen 
each, containing Port (crusted), Sherry, Spark Cham- 
pagne, Bucellas, Lisbon, Madeira, &¢., varied in different 
quantities of each, so hed meet the Lo py rd ag 
the sample room, or forw: re 
—— " 7 Or" GEO. HENEKEY. 
TERMS FOR CASH ON DELIVERY.; 
DRAUGHT WINES. 
Bottled and 


delivered at 

Per Gal, per doz, 

Good stout Port 836d — 1¥s 

Ditto, ditto - 10s 6d — 23s 
Fine fall-bodied 

Port . "be 12s 0d — 26s 

Dit ve st 

ad 8 oe . 158 0d —32s 

Good straw-colour 

989d — 22s 


Ditto, ‘ditto © . 11s 0d—24s 
Every other description ot Draught Wines equally cheap . 


quired. 


Per Gal. per doz. 

Good straw-colour 
Sherry . 12s6d—27s 
Ditto best Marks 14s 0d —#0s 
Good Cape . 589d — 12s 
Ditto, ditto 6s Od — 14s 
Ditto, ditto 6s 6d — 15s 
Ditto, verysupr. 7s64d—17s 
Pontac, very good 7s 6d —17s 





teh Gia, Cte te 04; Ne, and Ide per Gal 
Good English Gin, 6s, 8s, Ys 8, an per Gal. 
Jenaien hein, 2 9s 4, 10s, lls yandigs — 
Good Old Brandies, - 243, 26s 6d,and2¥s  — 
Scotch and Irish Whiskies, - i3sand16s — 


WINES IN BOTTLE. 
Per Doz. 
Fine Old Bees’-wing Port, Fine West India Madeira 20s 
5 years iu bottie 36s Ditto, finest qt, - 3s 
Fine old Bom Retiro ditto 39s Fine old East I ndiaMadeira 60s 
Very fine old Roriz 42s Ditto, finest imported (two 
Very curious oid Port (Bees’ voyages) & 
wing) 48s Fine EastIndiaCape . 18 
vey fine 18s 
rries 


Per Doz, | 


| 


Adelphi— Quarter 


. Lo ae 
THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


Time at which the ee ag Commence At Drury-lane—Covent-Garden—Olympic—Queen’s—City—7 oe 
‘ore Seven.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Half-past Siz.——Coburg—Quarter past Siz, 
he doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 





DRURY LANE. 


A New Musical Drama, called 


My Own Lover. 
Donna Julia : - Miss Phillips 
Floretta ! - + Miss Pearson 
Laura ° PF - Mrs Humby 
Rosa . ‘ - « Mrs Orger 
Don Vincent D’Almanza . Mr Wallack 
Signor Fernando . - Mr Farren 
Scipio . - . Mr Harley 
Don Henry ° . Mr Wood 
Carlo . «. Mr Brindal 
Roderiquez . MrS&. Jones 
After which, a Grand a Comic Pantomime, 
call 
Harlequin & Little Thumb. 
Little Thumb : + Miss Marshall 


Zelinda (afterwards Columbine) 
Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) 
Count Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I. A Forest, with View of the Ogre’s 
Castle.—II. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 
I[[. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.—I1V, Out- 
side of Gaffer Thumb's Cottage.—V. Another part 
of the Forest, with Mount AXtna in distance.—VI, 
Spacious Dining Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VII. 

ater-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. An English 
Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner'’s, Tobacconist’s, and Doc- 


Miss Baseke 
Mr Howell 
Mr Bartlett 
Mr Southby 





gold-colour Excellent Pontac ° 
e . 33s and 36s Marsala (Bronte Madeira) 24s 
Ditto, ditto . } 
Fine old E. I. Brown Sherry 48 | Bucellas 


- 42s| Fine Arinto and Vidonia 28s 
28s, 32s,and 3s 

Fine Clarets 48s, 54s, 60s, & 72s | Lisbon 
NEW GRAY’S INN ESTABLISHMENT, for the Sale of 


26s, 30s, and 368 | Whale,—XIII. Exterior of the King’s Theatre.— 


UNADULTERATED WINES, 23, HIGH HOLBORN, | 


corner of Gray’s-inn-gate. 


MISCELLANIES. 
— Those who command themselves, com- 
mand others.— Hazlitt. 


— No one is idle, who can do anything.— 
Hazlitt. 


WAanTING TO BE Marriep.—On the morn- 














ing of Christmas day, the clergyman of North- 
fleet had nearly delivered half his sermon, | 
when a young clodhopper, dressed in a white | 
smock frock, with a blooming lassie by his 
side, and attended by two friends, entered the 
church, aud, advancing towards the pulpit, ex- | 
claimed, ‘ An you please, your Honour, I am | 
come to be married!’ The minister was for , 
the instant astounded by his most unseason- | 
able application, but presently recovered his | 
composure, and told the young joskin he must | 
come the next day. 


Enrars.—Entails are the natural .conse- | 
quences of the law of primogeniture. They | 
were introduced to preserve a certain lineal | 
succession, of which the law of primogeniture | 
first gave the idea, and to hinder any part of | 


tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. ‘ My 
Lady’s Bed Chamber.’—XI. Woody Landscape and 
Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 


XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatre-—XV. Stan- 
field’s Grand Diorama.—X VI. Painter’s House and 
Grocer’s Shop—XVII. Interior of Artist’s Room,— 
XVIII. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 
XIX. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage, —X X. The 
Feast of the Fairies. 

Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 

signed and painted by Mr Sranrietp. 

No.1. The:Grand Canal —2. The Church of Santa 
Maria della Salute. —3. The Dogano.—4. St Geor- 
gin Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 
Night.—7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— 
8. The Piazza de San Marce. —9. The Ducal 
Palace. 





The Pantomime Every Evening. 
On Monday, Macbeth, 
On Tuesday, Rob Roy Macgregor. 
Ou Wednesday, My Own Lover. 








ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, called 
Victorine. 

The principal Characters by Mrs Yates, and Mrs 
Fitzwilliam, Messrs Yates, J. Reeve, Hemming~, 
Buckstone, and O, Smith. 

After which, a New Pantomime, called 


Harlequin and Little 


the origina! estate trom being carried out of the | i o=-recep. — 
proposed line, either by gift, or devise, or; Columbine . - Miss Griffi hs 
alienation; either by the folly or by the mis- | Harlequin . Mr Gibson 
fortune of any of its successive owners. They | - ereaagy ° eva - Brown 
were altogether unknown to the Romans. | Whirl % : M _” 
Neither their institutions nor fidiecommisses | .° . 


bear any resemblance to entails, though | 
some French lawyers have thought proper to | 
dress the modern institution in the language | 
and garb of those ancient ones. When great | 
landed estates were a sort of principalities, 
entails might not be unreasonable. Like what 
are called the fundamental laws of some mo- | 
uarchies, they might frequently hinder the ' 
security of thousands from being endangered 
by the extravagance of one man. But in the 
present state of Europe, when small as well as 
reat estates derive their security from the 
aws of their country, nothing can be more 
completely absurd. They are founded upon 
the most absurd of all suppositions, the suppo- 
sition that cvery successive generation of men 
have not an equal right to the earth, and to all 
that it possesses ; but that the property of the 
present generation should be restrained and 
regulated according to the fancy of those who 
died‘perhaps five hundred years ago.— 4. Smith. 





To conclude with 


Freaks and Follies. 








QUEEN’S. 


An Historical Anecdote, from the French, entitled 
The Female Spy. 
The Characters by Mrs T. Hill, Mr Hooper, Mr 
Attwood, Mr Dillon, Mr Davis, and Mr Norton. 
After which, a Pantomimical dish, entitled 


The World Turned Up= 
Do 





side wn. 
Columbine . . Mis Kirby 
Harlequin . - Mr Kirby 
Pantaloon . - Mr Holleyoak 
Clown . ‘ ; t Hogg 


To conclude with the Melo-Drama, entitled 
The Maid of Genoa. 


Julietta ‘ = - Mrs Kirby 
Antonio ° - «+ Mr Norton 





ublished by R. 
P yi AF 
» Birchin lane ; Cuarke, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill 


Seton, 
; sold b 


ical Agent, 10 Bruad court, Long Acre; Lioyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; Tomcinson, Library, 
lane, Corner of Russell court; D.HiLtoN, 8 Penton street, Pentonville; and by all Booksellers and 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs (. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Ofice, 


at the Tatler Office, 26 Bryd 
y Onwurn, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; at 


; Strance, Paternoster row; WaTLinc, 409 S 


Newsmen, 


es Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor 
BeRs’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHAPPEL; 


: trand; BuckNaLL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; ToRNOUR, 
Great Newport street; Haxnis, Bow street; T.Tizrnay, 74 Drary 








COVENT GARDEN. 
| Mr R. Lacy’s Opera, in Three Acts, called 
Fra=-Diavolo. 

Lady Allcash . - Miss Cawse 
Zerlina . ‘ . «+ Miss E. Romer 
Fra-Diavoio ‘ - Mr Braham 
Lord Allecash . . «+ MrG. Penson 
Lorenzo. . . Mr Wilson 

| Matteo ° ° Mr Morley 

| Beppo ; . MrG. Stansbury 

| Giacomo - - « Mr Reynoldson 

| Francesco . - MrF. Sutton 

| First Carbinier - « Mr Hodges 
Second Carbinier - Mr Henry 

| Third Carbinier - Mr Irwin 


After which, a New Grand Pantomime, called 


| Hop o’ My Thumb. 

| Little Jack . é - Miss Poole 

| Columbine ° ‘ + Miss Davis 

, Harlequin . ° + MrEller 
Clown . - «+ Signor Paulo 

| Pantaloon Mr Tornour 
Lacquey patch » «+ MrF. Sutton 


Synopsis of the Scenery. 
| Scene I. Interior of Llys Bala.—11. Ogre’s Cast 
‘on Draig y Can.—lIl. Brazen Bridge over Dregy 
Nan.—1V. Ogre’s Grand Kitchen.—V. Pont y Mo. 
nach, or the Devil’s Bridge. —VI. Liwyn of Nannan, 
or the Haunted Oak.—VII. Brazen Castie.— Vill, 
Ogre’s Vaults of Riches.—1X. Hop o’ My Thumb} 
Home, which is transformed into Scene X. Thum) 
Palace.— XI. Liyn Ogwen. — XII. Landscape and 
Inn; Sign, the Prince of Wales.—XIIIL. Interior of 
the Pavilion at Charing-Cross—X1V. Outside of the 
Shop of Tim Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moon. 
light). XV. Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds —XVI.A 
Rural Farm, near London. — XVII. Local Cosme. 
rama—X VIII. Gateway of the Public House, the 
Fighting Cocks. — XIX. Launch of the Thunderer 
at Woolwich.—XX. Illuminated Grove, in which 
Herr Cline will appear on the Tight Rope —XXI, 
Temple of the Genius of the Harp. 
The Local Cosmorama, (painied by the Mess 

Guieves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Suite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge, and the New London 
Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of August 3831, 





The Pantomime Every Evening. 

On Monday, Romeo and Juliet. 

On Tuesday, Old and Young; The Miller and 
His Men. 

On Weduesday, Catharine of Cleves. 

On Thursday, The School for Scandal. 

On Friday, A Drama, in which MrC. Kemble 
aud Miss F. Kemble will perform. 

On Saturday, Cinderella. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


| m The Burletta of 
Great Aunt! 
| Mrs Headly F . Mrs Glover 
| Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr J. Vining 
After which, the Burletta of 


he Widow. 


ys 
} The Widow Dashington Madame Vestois 
To which will be added, the Burletta of 


|. I'll be Your Second! 
Mr Placid , « « Me Liston 


To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, entitled 


Olympic Deviis! 














Orpheus Madame Vestris 
Eurydice . Miss Forde 
| SURREY. 


A New Drama, entitled 
The Vesper Bell. 
The Principal Characters by Mrs W. West, Miss 
Scott, Messrs Cobham, Elton, D, Pitt, & Obaldistoa. 
After which, a Nautical Drama, entitled 
The Flying Dutchman. 


Lestelle Vanhelm iss Somerville 


Lucy . : - . Mrs Vale 
Vanderdecken (1st time) Mr Osbaldiston 
Captain Peppercorn Mr Williams 


To conclude with a Translation of ‘ Thérése,’ ealled 
Mariette. 
. - Mrs W. West 





Mariette 





WiLson, iuyal Exchange; THomas, News 


5 Broad street, Golden square. 
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